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The American Soldier 


Mr. Merron: The importance of discussing the American soldier 
weeds little comment. What I hope that we will learn is what is now 
snown about how to make a better soldier, how to develop a better in- 
ormation policy in the army, how to improve race relations in the 
rmy—in short, what is now known about how to make a better army, 
nd perhaps a better society. 

All through the last war, the army maintained a research branch of 
bout fifty social scientists and several hundred assistants. They inter- 
iewed over six hundred thousand men and women in the armed forces. 
hey conducted social and psychological experiments. Now that re- 
earch branch has published its findings in four massive volumes. Stouf- 
er, you headed up this army research branch during the war. What did 
Il this research work amount to? 


Mr. Stourrer: It is a little hard to say. I am probably a biased witness 
n the subject, but I am inclined to think that the kind of research 
thich we did in the army has been proved to be applicable to industry 
nd to education, and that it will help make a democracy work more efh- 
iently. Of course, there are skeptics about the kind of things we did. 
Ine of the most interesting skeptics reared his head just the other day 
then Red Star, the official journal of the Soviet army, paid us the compli- 
jent of saying that in serving our bourgeois masters we were doing very 
idiculous things for democracy. I am a little proud of that review. 


“Mr. Merton: You have the good fortune to know that you are read 
ridely. 

You were director of the experimental division, Hovland. What would 
ou say was the importance of your experimental work in the army? 


Mr. Hovtanp: I believe that the results which we obtained in the army 
ill have a great deal of implication for civilian education and training, 
nce the problems which the army faced in instructing millions of men 
nd in communicating information to them are the same problems 
hich are currently being faced in civilian education and training. 


Mr. Merron: I hope that we will have the occasion to hear a good deal 
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more about that. At the moment I wonder if there are any examples o 
research work during the last war which you consider to have some grea 
significance for American society. For example, I understand that th 
total demobilization effort, as it occurred in the last war, was in a larg 
part based upon some research findings. Is that an exaggeration? 


Mr. Srourrer: I suppose that it is not. The army faced an unusua 
problem at the end of the last war, and it was one which affected ever 
person in the United States. The problem was this: The war with Get 
many was over before the end of the war with Japan. In other word: 
we were fighting two wars in tandem, as it were. The problem was hoy 
to get rid of the soldiers who were not needed to fight the Japanese wa 
and how to do it fairly—how to discharge these soldiers in such a wa’ 
as still to have an efficient army left to fight Japan. That was a reall 
tough problem—one which the army had never faced before in its hi: 
tory. And so we were asked to try to find out what would be the bes 
policy for the discharge of soldiers in such a way that nobody coul 
accuse us of using unfair methods. 


Mr. Merton: Do you mean that research was being called upon her 
to develop a kind of democratic policy for demobilization ? 


Mr. Srourrer: I suppose that that is what you might call it—a deme 
cratic policy. There were differences, and there was some opposition t 
the idea that we should ask the soldiers, by any method, who shoul 
be discharged first. But that opposition was thrashed out one way o 
another, and a very careful scientific study was devised. : 


Mr. Merron: How did this occur? Did you simply go out and as’ 
the men what they thought and put the enlisted man in the role of th 
general? 


Mr. Srourrer: We got a little experience in just asking the individu: 
soldier, here and there, what he thought. For instance, if we asked 
soldier singly about the medical services, we might find that the soldic 
would say, “Oh, they’re no good; pills and iodine for everybody.” 

But when we actually did a study on a representative cross-section ¢ 
such soldiers, we found that maybe 90 or 95 per cent of them woul 
think and say that the medical service was excellent, as good as in civilia 
life or better. It was thus proved that we needed to take scientificall 
selected cross-section samples of the population. And that is just whi 
we did. We went all over the world. We went to France. We went 
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Jkinawa. We went all around everywhere with our research teams and 
mterviewed carefully selected samples. Then we put the material to- 
gether and worked out what became known as the “point system.” 

_ This point system was based on what the soldiers themselves told us 
is to what they thought would be the right order of discharge. For in- 
tance, we counted the number of combat campaigns each had been in, 
he length of time overseas, and so on. This combat record was a real 
problem, because there were a good many people, including some gen- 
srals, who thought the army should not let any of its experienced combat 
soldiers out. 


Mr. Merton: Well, this would amount to leaving a terrific situation 
or future combat—if you did demobilize the experienced soldiers. 
Would you not be left with a group of green troops who could not 
arry the battle forward? 


Mr. Srourrer: Hovland has some data on that point. I think that it 
would be interesting in this connection. 


Mr. Hovianp: We found, contrary to expectation, that it is not neces- 
arily the experienced combat veteran who, in the opinion of his leaders, 
makes the best soldier. We interviewed, in Germany and in other po- 
itions, platoon leaders who had had a lot of combat experience. We 
isked them which of their men were really the best fighters. They re- 
yorted that their best men were the men with only a few weeks of com- 
yat experience, not the veterans with long months of experience. 


Mr. Merton: So that your research on demobilization, Stouffer, did 
jot really run into this problem after this other inquiry was conducted. 


’ Mr. Stourrer: Well, we did run into the problem. As a matter of fact, 
we'ran into it in reverse, because the army probably did not give quite 
ough points to the combat veterans. But on the whole it worked out 
wretty well, although a lot of people complained about the point system 
or discharge because they thought that the people got out of the army 
00 slowly. Actually the point system did not have anything to do with 
iow rapidly they got out of the army. It merely decided who would get 
wut, in what order—who would get out first, second, and so on. And 
ven months after the demobilization had been going on, we found the 
majority of men thought that the point system was a good idea. Of 
ourse, some still complained, but we merely tried to work out a system 
vhich would be best for the largest number. 
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Mr. Merron: If this system of demobilization was such a good idea, 
was it confined to the army? 


Mr. Srourrer: It was used in other branches of the service some, in 
somewhat different methods. The marine corps, it happens, used exactly 
the same system which we worked out in the army. When the marine 
corps copies the army, I think that that is something! 


Mr. Merton: That is probably the biggest single testimonial to re- 
search in the last war which we have yet found. 

You were saying something, Hovland, a little while ago, about your 
work on education and communication in the army. What were its im-. 
plications which we ought to review here? 


Mr. Hovianp: I think that some of it would be quite interesting to: 
talk about. I feel that the army made a very strenuous effort to make: 
our army a well-informed army and to tell the soldier something about: 
the background of the war and the events which led up to our partici- 
pation in it. 

Mr. Merton: That is very interesting at the present moment, for we: 
have all been reading newspaper articles which claim that our soldiers: 


have not been informed of our aims in the Korean conflict. What was: 
the story in the last war? 


Mr. Hovranp: In the last war the army prepared a lot of materials, 
both in the form of discussion groups and through the use of films, to 
make our army a well-informed army. For example, they prepared a 
series of films, under the direction of Frank Capra, on why we fight, 
which told the story of the origins of the war and the part which our: 
various allies played in it. 


Mr. Merron: I know that Frank Capra makes magnificent films, but 
what effect did this have? Did you discover that? 


Mr. Hovianp: We studied the reactions of the men to these films, not 
only in terms of their interest in them but also in terms of their changes 
in opinion and attitude. We found that these films were very effective 
in conveying information about the war. They were not nearly so suc- 
cessful, however, when we got into problems of changing their attitudes 
toward allies as a result of seeing the part which some of our allies played. 


Mr. Merton: Did it make any difference how the information officers 
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n the armies went about their job? Did one procedure operate differ- 
ently from another? What did you find on that? 


Mr. Hovianp: We found that some methods, of course, are a lot better 
han others; and one of our jobs was to find out which methods would 
work best. One study, for example, was devoted to the problem of when 
t is best to tell just one side of a story and when it is best to give both 
ides. 


Mk. StourreEr: Did not Dr. Goebbels have the answer to that? 

Mr. Hovtanp: Goebbels may have had the answer for the less well- 
-ducated people under totalitarian methods; but for an American army, 
with a wide range of abilities, he certainly did not have the whole 
inswer. 

Mr. Merton: How did this work, then, in terms of its effects on differ- 
nt kinds of men? 

Mr. Hovianp: What we found was that the men who were rather un- 
nformed about issues actually learned a great deal more if only one side 
f the material was presented. 

Mr. Stourrer: That is the Goebbels line, I take it. 

Mr. Hoveranp: That is the Goebbels line for the less well-informed 
nen. 

However, when the better-informed men were presented with ma- 
erials of this sort, they felt that it was quite unfair and one-sided. They 
wrofited a great deal more from a give-and-take discussion of both al- 
ernatives. 

Mr. Merron: That certainly should give us all some hope that out- 
md-out propaganda is not so powerful as some people think, some of 
he time. 

In reviewing these studies, in telling us what you found, and in indi- 
ating how useful some of these results have been, the questions inevi- 
ably come up: Just how valid are your methods of study? Why should 
hey be believed? Why do the results need to be taken seriously? Is there 
nything, Stouffer, which you did during these researches to deal with 
yhat ought to have been a pretty difficult and perhaps even embarrassing 
roblem? 

Mr. Stourrer: We had plenty of embarrassing problems. But one of 
ne things which skeptics or critics of social science research say is that 
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you cannot make predictions. Well, it just happens that they are dead 
wrong. You can make predictions; you can make them pretty well; and 
we made a number of fairly successful predictions. 


Mr. Hovianp: Tell us about the predictions in relation to the GI Bill 
of Rights. 


Mr. Srourrer: Away back, early in the war, some people were plan-. 
ning to set up this GI Bill which would pay for veterans’ education after 
the war. One of the important questions, of course, was how much such 
a bill would cost. So we interviewed a representative, carefully selected, , 
cross-section of soldiers throughout the world about their plans for edu-: 
cation after the war. On the basis of a rather intricate set of questions, , 
we were able to make an estimate of about how many men would take: 
advantage of a GI Bill if it were passed. 


Mr. Merton: How did the estimate actually work out? 


Mr. Srourrrr: Pretty well. We were correct within about 2 per cent,, 
and that is not a bad error when you consider that several years elapsed. 
before we were able to check up on our predictions. 


Mr. Merton: No, I should not imagine we would start apologizing; 
for the last 2 per cent. That means, then, that the universities in this: 
country, in a way, could have been well prepared for the actual influx: 
which occurred after the war and that social science could have told! 
them so—and, in fact, did. 


Mr. Stourrer: We did a number of things of that general type. Vari- 
ous government agencies, the Department of Agriculture and others,, 
were very much concerned about what men were going to do after the 
war, in terms of various planning; they wanted to know how many 
would go back to the farm, for example, and how many would want 
to go to this part of the country or that. So we asked the men where 
they wanted to live after the war, and we found that a very large num- 
ber said that they wanted to go to California, and sure enough they did 
go! Actually, we checked up after the war and found that our predic- 
tions from what the men themselves said were quite accurate on many 
such subjects. 


Mr. Merton: These are predictions which involved behavior after the 
war on the part of men who were in the fighting. Did you ever have 
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occasion to be able to make predictions that the army could use while 
the war was in progress? 


Mr. Srourrer: There were a number of different kinds of predictions 
of that sort. One of the interesting ones was in terms of how men or 
outfits would do in combat. Now, that is a pretty tough one. I do not 
believe that studies like that had been done before. We interviewed care- 
fully selected cross-sections of soldiers before they went across the Chan- 
nel on D-Day to invade Normandy. We found that some companies had 
many men in them (many more men than other companies) who were 
complaining about this and complaining about that. Now, there is a 
myth, you know, that griping is a soldier’s privilege and that the chronic 
griper is a good thing for an army. 


Mr. Merton: I always assumed not only that it was a privilege 
but that it was a sign of high morale. The man who spoke his mind was 
the man who was going to do best in the last analysis. 


Mr. Stourrer: There has been a good deal of support for that general 
idea; however, the facts in this and other studies turned out to be to the 
contrary. Those companies which had the most complainers also had 
the poorest battle performance in Normandy in the two months follow- 
ing the invasion. We studied a hundred companies, and our data on that 
are pretty clear-cut. But I think that that kind of study probably is not 
sO important in some ways as the kind of study which Hovland could 
tell us about. What about the one which we did of paratroopers, for 
instance? 


¥ 


Mr. Hovianp: The one down at Ft. Benning with paratroop groups? 


Mr. StourFer: Yes. 


Mr. Hovranp: That was a very interesting one, because here we had a 
chance to use rigorous experimental methods for predicting which men 
would succeed in subsequent jumps and which would not. We were 
able, for example, to study the men in their very first few days at train- 
ing, when they were, as part of their mission, climbing towers and 
jumping from them. We were able to study their fear reactions and to 
find out whether or not the people who hesitated and were unable to 
jump in this early part of the training were the very ones who failed 
to jump later when they became paratroopers. 
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Mr. Srourrer: That was a kind of scary experience, standing up on 
top of that tower, I happen to remember. 


Mr. Hovianp: Yes, it was. 


Mr. Merron: This is the sort of thing that really makes for more: 
effective battle records subsequently. You had experimental devices for’ 
determining which men and which companies would make out better’ 
in actual combat. I suppose that that is one of the main lessons which. 
you learned during your army research—something about the basic value: 
of the experimental work, as compared even with the kind of interview’ 
surveys which you were describing. 


Mr. Stourrer: May I say a word on that point? 


Mr. Merton: I wish that you would. 


Mr. Srourrer: It seems that it is very hard for some of us to get used 
to the idea that we can experiment with people on psychological prob 
lems. Nobody would think of adopting a new weapon in the army ort 
some new matériel or equipment in industry without careful experi 
mentation. But when it comes to people, the tendency is to adopt a new 
policy and not even think about the need for experimentation. For in 
stance, if you want to test shoes, you can have a person put one kind o 
shoe on the right foot and another kind of shoe on the left foot and do 
nice experiment on which wears out first. But when it comes to dealin 
with people. ... 


Mr. Merton: The shoe is on the other foot! 


Mr. Stourrer: Maybe.so, maybe so. But here is the thing: When it 
comes to dealing with people, the tendency is just to accept what seems 
to be plausible rather than what is rigorously proved. 


Mr. Merron: There is another problem there which you must hav: 
run into in experimenting with weapons and with material matters. It 
seems to be taken for granted that experimenting with people raises ¢ 
moral issue. 


Mr. StourFer: Hovland should tell about the physical-conditions stud 
which he did. I think that that will throw some light on this point. 


Mr. Hovranp: This is a good example of using experimental methods 
on problems having to do with personnel. There is a lot of debate 
throughout the army as to what is the most effective way of producin 
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good physical conditioning. The traditional army method had been to 
use calisthenics. A lot of coaches came along and said, “These methods 
are not at all satisfactory. We'll have to step them up if we’re going to 
get well-trained men.’ 


Mr. Merron: Was that the alternative between the namby-pamby 
approach and the tough physical-conditioning approach? Are those the 
two alternatives which you began to examine? 


Mr. Hovranp: That is right. Those were the two alternatives. And we 
persuaded the army that, rather than continue to debate this matter, we 
should subject it to a straightforward test. We could take one group of 
men and give them what you call the “namby-pamby” calisthenics ap- 
proach. The-other group could be given the rigorous methods devised 
by a panel of very well-informed football coaches. We tried out these 
‘two methods at a number of different camps. 

First, before any training was given, we put the men through a series 
of tests, involving their endurance and their speed and general stamina. 
Then, following the period of six weeks of training, we tested them 
again to see whether or not their physical condition was improved. We 
found clear evidence of the great superiority of the more rigorous type 
of program which involved the tough physical conditioning. And the 
strange thing was that the men liked the program a lot better even 
though it was tougher. 

Mr. Merron: I will have to consider that when I take up calisthenics 
in a private capacity. 

But, you know, there is one Mheme which has been running through 
your reports that might be examined. Most of this work seems to eal 
exclusively with problems which are peculiar to the army. Obviously 
that was your primary concern as a research branch attached to the army. 
But was there anything which came out of all this work, over a period 
of years, which has some implications for civilian life, for problems of 
American society—for problems of human behavior in general? 

Mr. Srourrer: I am probably a rather biased witness on the subject, 
but Ido think that there are a good many such studies which have been 
made which have important civilian implications. I might just say a 
word about some of our studies in race relations, for example. 

Mr. Merron: That is a pretty touchy problem, and it would be inter- 
esting to see what research had to say on that. 
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Mr. Srourrer: There you have a situation where many people have 
strong beliefs; and when enough people believe something, it may take 
on the character of a myth. A lot of people in the army, for example, 
believed that Negro soldiers preferred white officers. In fact, that was 
the general belief. Well, we just asked Negro soldiers what kind of offi- 
cers they wanted, and we found out that 90 per cent of them wanted 
Negro officers. Similarly, with the wide variety of questions that we 
went into, we found that what was the expectation was not true. 

Another thing which I would really like to talk about a second or two 
would be the study which we made of Negroes in white combat com- 
panies which were fighting in Germany. The army tried a real experi- 
ment there! They actually, instead of using Negroes as segregated troops, 
put a Negro platoon into a white company in several divisions in Europe. 
We followed that with our research pretty closely. At first, we found 
that the white soldiers in companies which had these Negro platoons 


did not think much of the idea. They did not think that it was going to 
work at all. 


Mr. Hovianp: That was even before it had been tried. 


Mr. Srourrer: Before it had even been tried. From about two thirds 
to something like three fourths were opposed to the idea. 


Mr. Merron: If you had taken the democratic ballot on that policy, 


you would have come out with one result. What did you find after the 
experiment had been tried? 


Mr. Srourrer: This just shows the importance of experimentation. 
What we did find out, after these Negro troops had fought alongside 
the white troops, was that the figure was just reversed—that more than 
two thirds of the white soldiers who were fighting alongside the Negro 
troops thought it was a good idea to have Negro troops in the same 


companies as the white troops. And, incidentally, that was true of south- 
ern soldiers as well as of northern soldiers. 


Mr. Hovranp: I should think research like this would be impértant 


at the present time in Korea, where the problem of incorporating various 
types of Korean soldiers is involved. 


Mr. Stourrer: It has been taken into account, and it has had some im. 
portance in connection with the army’s present handling of problems of 
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ace relations. Segregation is gradually being eliminated in the armed 
‘orces. 

Mr. Merron: As a matter of fact, I can see why you suggest that that 
s a problem which is not confined to the army and that your research 
las significance which is not confined to army situations. Some of us 
it Columbia conducted a somewhat similar research on Negroes and 
whites in a housing development in Pittsburgh. 


Mk. Srourrer: That is an important study. 


Mr. Merton: That is a kind remark, but, then, we are engaged in 
datting each other on the back in any case. Scientifically the important 
hing was that though frankly we did not know of your work in the 
army at that time (I want to make that plain) and went about our own 
tudy independently, it came out with almost the same kind of result. 
And, again, it seemed to have the same implication—that the attitudes 
of people can be changed if the situation is changed. It seems to me that 
many of the studies which you have been reporting on here have that 
yeneral meaning for American society—the attitudes which now exist 
ire not here forever and a day. 

I wondered, throughout, in looking over the materials of the research 
sranch, how often you had occasion to blow up popular mythology. You 
nentioned this case of the prevailing belief that Negroes preferred white 
flicers. | remember another prevailing belief—that any southern Negro 
snlisted man would much prefer a southern white officer to a northern 
white officer. Did you learn anything about that? 


Mr. Srourrer: That turned out not to be the case. We ran into a lot 
£ problems in which we hit upon surprising results—quite the unex- 
ected thing. For example, there had been the general myth that the best 
nfantry soldier was a person who was more or less illiterate but could 
hoot a squirrel’s eye out at ninety feet. Well, we found that the infan- 
ry was a pretty important mechanized outfit, requiring initiative, alert- 
Yess, and intelligence. There was not much doubt, as the result of our 
tudies, that the army had a big problem on its hands in trying to con- 
ince the other branches of the service that the infantry really required 
lite troops. And that is something which I think has a lot of important 
mplications for the future. 


Mr. Merton: Do you mean that your studies found that the better- 
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informed and better-educated soldier actually was more effective ir 
combat? 


Mr. Srourrer: We found that out from a number of points of view 
and I think that it is true. I do not want to say education alone, for there 
were lots of soldiers who were not well educated who were marvelou: 
soldiers. There were also soldiers who were well educated who were no 
good soldiers. But, on the average, statistically, there was no doubt tha 
education and information paid. 


Mr. Hovranp: And that the well-informed soldier was the goox 
soldier. 


Mr. Srourrer: Very much more so. 


Mr. Merron: Was that known to men in the army themselves, o 
was it based entirely on the kind of research which most of them woul 
not know about? Did platoon leaders, for example, have any informa 
tion on that score? 


Mr. StourrFer: I do not know how much the information was gener 
ally known, but every effort was made to communicate the results o 
our research to officers and to responsible people throughout the army 


Mr. Hovianp: Maybe you have seen the monthly bulletin, What th 
Soldier Thinks. 


Mr. Merton: That would be the kind of thing I had in mind. 

We can now better understand, I think, why General George C. Mai 
shall described the volumes of the American Soldier as the unique pi 
ture of what the American soldier was thinking and feeling, at hom 
and abroad, before, after, and during combat. 

It appears that the American soldier finds himself in an army whic 
shows signs of becoming increasingly democratic and that social r 
search can aid, and has aided, this process of democratization. 

But social research can learn what the soldier himself thinks and feel 
and this can be taken into account in staff decisions. We now know th: 
traditional relations between enlisted men and officers have been mod 
fied; that the traditional segregation of Negro and white officers is pe 
haps slowly but perhaps even more surely on its way out. 

And, most important of all, we have found no evidence that the Ame 
ican soldier develops a permanent militaristic outlook. He is a civiliz 
on leave and eager to return to civilian ranks. 


A STUDY OF ATTITUDES* 
By SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


Professor of Sociology, Harvard University 


IN July, 1941, the Secretary of War 
ssued an aq prohibiting surveys of 
ittitudes of enlisted men. If their 
ittitudes were critical of the Army, 
he order said, a survey would be “de- 
tructive in its effect on a military 
ganization where accepted respon- 
ibility on the part of every individ- 
ial is fundamental.” 

Five months later, an exception to 
his rule was permitted. With the 
yersonal backing of Chief of Staff 
seorge C. Marshall, a group of psy- 
hologists and sociologists used anon- 
ymous questionnaires to sound out 
he attitudes of a representative cross 
ection of 1,500 enlisted men in one 
nfantry division in training. The 
tudy was made the day after Pearl 
darbor. For the first time in any 
nodern army, the new methods of 
ocial science research had a chance 
o show their power in comparison 
vith the reports of visiting officers, 
vho had to get their impressions 
rom haphazard and biased samples 
f informants. 

The report was critical, all right. 
straight from the pencils of the men 
ame frank and documented indict- 
nents of the training methods, the 
sadership system, and other activi- 
ies of an army which was enmeshed 
A ancient tradition and only begin- 


ning to awake to the needs of mod- 
ern mechanized war. The complaints 
were not just idle gossip and griping. 
For example, statistical tables and 
charts proved that the men were dis- 
criminating in their criticisms: some 
practices were condemned by nine 
out of 10; some were approved by 
almost as large a proportion. 

General Marshall himself read the 
report on this division. So did many 
of the officers on the General Staff. 
One general started reading it at 
midnight and said the next day that 
it was so exciting and revealing that 
he did not put it down until three 
o'clock in the morning. A consider- 
able number of changes were insti- 
tuted as a result of that one study, 
including a revision of plans for the 
new Officers’ Candidate Schools. 
Most important of all, the War De- 
partment put such research on a per- 
manent basis. Between Pearl Harbor 
and the end of the war, the Research 
Branch of its Information and Edu- 
cation Division made more than 200 
surveys of representative samples ag- 
gregating over half a million U.S. 
enlisted men and officers. 

The Army had opened up a new 
channel of communication. The top 
command now could replace guess- 
work about some of the morale prob- 


* Reprinted by special permission, Scientific American, May, 1949, pp. 11-15. 
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lems with evidence. To be sure, not 
all officers welcomed it. There was 
always opposition, but skepticism di- 
minished as the war progressed. The 
standard argument that it would 
“upset a man’s morale” to give him 
a chance to say frankly what he 
thought without fear of reprisal was 
easy to refute with evidence. 
Moreover, it was possible to show 
that these surveys, using the best 
methods available to social science, 
got down to some solid realities. 
They proved to be of value in pre- 
dicting the performance of groups 
of men in combat. For example, be- 
fore the Normandy invasion all the 
enlisted men in the 108 rifle compa- 
nies in four divisions were studied 
in England. An attitude or morale 
index was constructed for each com- 
pany. After two months of fighting 
in Normandy, each company’s record 
was compared with its pre-battle atti- 
tude index. The criterion of its be- 
havior under the stress of combat 
was taken to be its noncombat cas- 
ualty rate, because many if not most 
of the noncombat casualties at this 
period were psychiatric in charac- 
ter, and some companies had much 
higher noncombat casualty rates than 
others. Comparing the three rifle 
companies with the worst attitude 
index with the three rifle companies 
with the best index in each regiment, 
we found that on the average the 
companies with the worst indexes 
before combat had 60 per cent more 
nonbattle casualties in Normandy 
than the companies with the best. 


The surveys were applied to hun 
dreds of problems, many of whicl 
do not loom large in the perspective 
of total war, but were important a 
the time. Why did men in malaria 
regions fail to use Atabrine as regu 
larly as they should? What attitude 
and practices were associated witl 
trench foot? Which of two kind 
of huts did men in Alaska prefer: 
What were the favored types of win 
ter clothing among front-line troop 
in Belgium, Luxemburg and Ger 
many? What radio transcriptions dic 
men want? What did they like mos 
to read in Yank magazine? Wha 
about needs for athletic equipment 
What could be done to improve : 
dificult laundry situation in Pana 
ma? What were the sources of diff 
culties in soldiers’ relations with th 
French? Such inquiries were routin 
and were made in increasing num 
bers. 

Some of the larger-scale enterprise 
were: Studies of soldiers’ postwa 
plans, which provided a factual basi 
for drawing up the GI Bill of Rights 
studies of psychiatric screening whic 
led to the development by the Re 
search Branch, in cooperation wit 
the Surgeon General, of a test the 
was used routinely in all inductio 
stations in the last year of the wai 
special surveys of the Air Forces an 
of other large components of th 
Army such as the infantry (the ide 
of the Combat Infantryman’s Badg 
grew out of one of these studies’ 
analyses of problems of occupyin 
troops, which led to changes in occ 
pation policy in Germany. 
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One of the most useful researches 
vas the one that established the point 
ystem for demobilization at the end 
f the war. The President and the 
War Department decided that the 
wder of demobilization should be 
letermined in terms of what the sol- 
liers themselves wanted. The idea 
f a point system was conceived in 
he Research Branch. Representa- 
lve samples of men throughout the 
vorld were queried, and from their 
esponses the variables of length of 
ervice, overseas duty, combat duty 
nd parenthood emerged as most 
ignificant. The final weights as- 
igned to these variables yielded 
int scores which had a close corre- 
pondence with the wishes of the 
Aaximum number of soldiers, even 
f they did not exactly reproduce 
hese wishes. Studies of reactions to 
he point system showed that the re- 
ponse to it was remarkably favor- 
ble; except among minorities who 
elt they were personally most in- 
ured by it (for example, combat in- 
antrymen). Even after many men 
ecame angered by the alleged slow- 
ess of demobilization, the majority, 
hough hostile to many if not most 
\tmy policies, continued to approve 
ne point system (which determined 
ne order, not the rate, of demobili- 
ation). In view of the explosive 
snsions in the early demobilization 
eriod, historians may find that the 
stablishment of an objective system 
rhose justice was accepted by most 
1en saved the country from what 
suld have been a crisis seriously 
amaging to American prestige. 


Plainly the findings and the ex- 
perience gained from these many sur- 
veys are not limited to the military 
sphere or to wartime application. 
While these were all studies of men 
at war, they have implications of gen- 
eral social importance. For social sci- 
entists their chief present interest lies 
in the question of how the findings 
and techniques that were developed 
can be applied to civilian institutions. 

One important problem to which 
they may be applied, for example, 
is that of increasing job satisfaction. 
In World War I psychologists first 
measured aptitudes on a large scale, 
with such crude devices as the Army 
Alpha test. Out of that work came 
hundreds of psychological studies 
in the years between the wars. By 
World War II psychology was ready 
with improved techniques of meas- 
urement and classification to aid in 
the selection of airplane pilots, navi- 
gators and bombardiers, and to as- 
sign soldiers generally on a basis that 
took account of their abilities. But 
satisfaction and efficiency on the job 
depend on more than aptitudes. They 
depend also on the interests and mo- 
tivations of men. 

In World War II the Research 
Branch found that aptitudes and atti- 
tudes were like the two blades of 
a pair of scissors. Men who got a 
chance to volunteer for their specific 
assignments were much better satis- 
fied than those who never got a 
chance to choose, even though many 
of the latter actually were using their 
civilian skills. It would have been 
possible for the Army to extend the 
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range of freedom of choice much 
further. In the future, in civilian in- 
dustry as well as in the armed forces, 
it is likely that much more attention 
will be given to such attitudes. More 
can be done to glamorize unpopular 
jobs—the Navy may have shown 
how to-do this with its Seabees. 

One of the most important con- 
cepts used in the Research Branch 
was the principle of relative depri- 
vation. This idea reconciled many 
otherwise paradoxical findings, not 
only in the field of job satisfaction 
but elsewhere. For example, two of 
the most extreme branches of the 
Army as far as promotion oppor- 
tunities were concerned were the Air 
Forces and the Military Police. The 
Air Forces were full of sergeants and 
corporals. The MPs were mostly pri- 
vates. Yet men in the Air Forces 
complained of lack of promotion 
opportunities more than did those 
in the Military Police. Why? The 
concept of relative deprivation led to 
an answer. Since most Air Forces 
men got promotions, those who did 
not tended to be personally ag- 
grieved. Since few MPs got promo- 
tions, those who did not had so much 
company that they did not take it 
as a personal injustice. MPs who 
were promoted were so few that the 
promotion was a matter of excep- 
tional pride. In other words, one’s 
deprivation was always viewed rela- 
tive to that of others, and the re- 
search problem was to find out who 
the “others” were. 

Almost everyone expected that 


Northern Negro soldiers stationec 
in Southern camps would be more 
dissatisfied than those stationed ir 
Northern camps. It is true that those 
sent South did complain, often bit 
terly, of Jim Crow regulations ane 
of treatment by the local police. But 
in general their morale was as gooc 
as or better than that of Northern 
Negroes stationed in the North 
Why? After elaborate cross-tabula. 
tions that eliminated education anc 
other factors as the explanation, it 
finally appeared, as should have beer 
seen earlier, that relative to civilian 
Negroes in the South the Negro sol. 
dier apparently perceived himself te 
be well treated. But when a North. 
ern Negro at a Northern camp com: 
pared himself with civilian Negroes 
making big money in the war indus. 
tries, he apparently felt himself not 
so fortunate. 

In spite of intense eagerness to ge 
home, the job satisfaction of soldier: 
in the rear areas of active theater: 
overseas was as high as or higher 
than that of men doing the sam« 
kinds of jobs in the U.S. Why? Par 
of the explanation, of course, was thi 
sense of the importance of their over 
seas mission. But another significan 
aspect appears to be the fact that 
relative to the combat troops the 
knew, the rear-area men had job 
which, though often unpleasant 
tended to be safe. Very few wer 
found who had the desire to chang 
places with the combat men. 

On the other hand, these rear-are: 
troops and soldiers in overseas non 
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ymbat areas such as Panama, Alas- 
a, Iran and most of India-Burma 
rere the most vocal of all in their 
riticism of officers. Why? Analysis 
f many studies all over the world 
idicated that one of the basic factors 
1 enlisted men’s antipathy to officers 
lated to the special privileges of 
ank, which involved many prac- 
ces alien to American democratic 
aditions. If the supply of attractive 
romen, liquor or entertainment was 
everely limited, as was often the 
ase overseas, the problem of equi- 
ible distribution became acute. If, 
s was charged, the officers tended 
» monopolize such desired objects, 
1€ men’s resentment is understand- 
ble. There was even greater scarcity 
f these attractions in the front lines, 
ut there the officers and men shared 
1e same deprivations. At camps in 
1e U.S. there was less deprivation; 
ierefore the so-called caste system, 
rough productive of much irrita- 
on, was not as heavily criticized 
iere as in places where the relative 
eprivation of enlisted men as com- 
ared with officers was greatest. 
“All this has significant implications 
yr civilian life. In industry, or in the 
umily, or wherever we are, satisfac- 
on is a relative matter. The key to 
nderstanding a given attitude is to 
arn the context in which the atti- 
ide is expressed and the standards 
f comparison that exist in the given 
tuation. 

These studies also made clear the 
nportance of studying what the so- 
ologist calls informal social con- 


trols. Perhaps few organizations have 
more elaborate formal rules than the 
Army, but in the last analysis, in 
the Army as elsewhere, the most 
powerful control is that of one’s own 
fellows. Some searching analyses 
were made of the process of “gold- 
bricking”—that is, appearing to be 
busy without really accomplishing 
much of anything. Goldbricking, an 
older word for which, significantly, 
is “soldiering,” sometimes was prac- 
ticed with so hearty a group spirit 
that it represented high morale from 
the standpoint of the group—though 
not from the standpoint of the Army 
command. Studies showed that there 
were clear-cut codes about goldbrick- 
ing. A soldier who refused to con- 
form to the code was a target for 
scorn from his fellows; on the other 
hand, when the group felt that a 
given task was necessary or that the 
group would be punished if it were 
not fulfilled, then an individual gold- 
bricker became an object of scorn. 

A long series of studies of combat 
troops, based on thousands of system- 
atic interviews and on personal front- 
line experiences of Research Branch 
members, emphasized the central im- 
portance of such informal controls, 
or group opinion, in stress situations. 
Compared with the feeling that one 
must not lose face in the eyes of one’s 
fellows or let them down, patriotism, 
hatred of the enemy and other stereo- 
typed explanations of what keeps a 
person going in combat seem to have 
been negligible factors. 


One of the greatest weaknesses of 
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social science has been the infrequen- 
cy of its use of deliberately designed 
controlled experiments, which are the 
only sure method of determining 
whether a change in one variable 
actually will be followed by a change 
in another. From the beginning of 
the war the Research Branch recog- 
nized the need for such experiments. 
But neither the Army nor the U.S. 
public in general has been in the 
habit of asking for this kind of evi- 
dence from social scientists. Although 
the Army would not think of adopt- 
ing a new weapon without exhaus- 
tive trials, it was not nearly as ready 
to try out a new social idea—such as 
a different personnel policy or a dif- 
ferent training method—on a very 
limited scale, with careful controls 
to measure exactly what the effects 
would be. 


There were instances in which the 
Research Branch was able to obtain 
a kind of experimental proof, even 
in situations that were not deliber- 
ately set up as controlled experiments. 
For example, the Army tried out in 
Europe the radical idea of placing an 
entire platoon of Negro volunteers 
in a white infantry combat company. 
This was done in several divisions, 
most of which saw several months 
of subsequent battle. At the end of 
the campaign interviewers polled 
sample groups of men in several di- 
visions to find out how the attitudes 
of men who had served with Ne- 
groes compared with those of men 
who had not. In divisions that had 
no mixed companies, 62 per cent of 


the soldiers said they would dislike 
very much to serve in the same com- 
panies as Negroes. Of white infan- 
trymen who had fought in the same 
divisions but not the same companies 
as Negroes, only 20 per cent said 
they would dislike it very much. 
And among white infantrymen whe 
had actually been in the same com 
panies as Negroes, only 7 per cent 
said they disliked it very much. 

There was another very interesting 
finding. Two thirds of the white 
men in the mixed companies, when 
polled after the experience, said that 
they had been opposed to the scheme 
beforehand and had thought it would 
fail. This was almost exactly the 
same proportion of opponents as was 
found in divisions that had not ex. 
perienced the plan; in other words 
the retrospective answers about atti 
tudes corresponded closely to those 
of groups reporting current attitudes 
so one finding tended to confirm the 
other. The findings can therefore be 
considered, cautiously of course, te 
approach in reliability the result o 
a controlled experiment, although i 
falls far short of the ideal. 

Early in the war the Researcl 
Branch sought a full-fledged oppor 
tunity to demonstrate the value o 
controlled experiments. This oppor 
tunity came in connection with th 
physical training program. 

A committee of physical educator 
had proposed a new physical con 
ditioning program for the Army 
based on modern experience in train 


ing football players and other ath 


ae 
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letes. They believed that the tra- 
ditional Army regimen of setting-up 
sxercises and hikes was uninteresting 
fo the men, time-consuming and gen- 
erally inefficient. A Research Branch 
survey of samples of troops through- 
out the country, using tests of physi- 
cal proficiency devised by the com- 
mittee, confirmed the criticism. It 
showed that men who had been in 
the Army six months to a year and 
had been subjected to the old-fash- 
ioned conditioning system made little 
better scores on tests of strength or 
of stamina than did new recruits. 
That the tests were valid measures 
of physical condition was confirmed 
by the fact that paratroopers, initial- 
ly selected for ruggedness and sub- 
jected to particularly rigorous physi- 
cal training, were able to make high 
scores on them. 

A controlled experiment was then 
set up. Two samples of new recruits, 
matched on initial proficiency tests, 
were selected. One sample was put 
through the conventional Army 
course of calisthenics and hikes. 
When retested the group showed 
nly a slight improvement over its 
initial scores. The other group was 
piven the rigorous new program of 
raining. After six weeks its pro- 
ficiency scores were far superior, al- 
most as high as those of the para- 
roopers. Moreover, the men getting 
his training liked it better than did 
hose in the traditional program. The 
esults persuaded the Army to scrap 
ts traditional procedures and intro- 


a 


duce the new program on an Army- 
wide basis. 

While the hopes that this demon- 
stration would induce the Army to 
try other experiments in handling 
its human resources were not fully 
realized, the use of controlled ex- 
periments became an important part 
of the developmental work of the 
Information and Education Division. 
One of the functions of this Division 
was to make motion picture films to 
give the soldiers better orientation 
to the war. The “Why We Fight” 
series of films, produced under the 
direction of Colonel Frank Capra, 
was studied in detail. Analyses were 
made by the attitude-survey method 
of the effectiveness of the films in 
general, the differential effects on 
different types of soldiers and the 
impact of specific elements of film 
content. 

Experimental studies also were of 
use in testing theories on propaganda 
techniques. For example, is propa- 
ganda more effective when it tries to 
present an opposing point of view 
and refute it than when it merely re- 
iterates one’s own position, @ /a Goeb- 
bels? Experimental studies made in 
the Research Branch suggest that the 
answer may be yes and no. Present- 
ing both sides seemed to be more 
effective for winning the better-edu- 
cated soldiers to the point of view 
wanted, but less effective among the 
less educated. The latter tended to 
get from the two-sided presentation 
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doubts that they might not otherwise 
have had. 

One of the chief obstacles to carry- 
ing out controlled experiments is the 
lack of good criteria of measurement. 
For example, the Research Branch 
made extensive studies of fear among 
soldiers. Thousands of combat men 
were interviewed. Some experiments 
were carried out, notably at the 
school for training paratroopers. But 
even at the end of the war there was 
no reliable answer to the following 
question: Is it better to scare com- 
bat soldiers badly from the beginning 
of their training, to lead them gradu- 
ally into more and more frightening 
situations, or not to scare them at 
all? What complicates the problem 
is that fear may have either harmful 
or useful effects: It may freeze a per- 
son or cause him to act erratically or 
run away; on the other hand, it may 
make him more attentive to danger 
signals and selective of those to which 
he must respond in different ways. 
The trouble is that we have as yet 
no good criteria for measuring fear 
and evaluating its adaptive value. 

A good case can be made for the 
hypothesis that this lack of measured 


criteria is one of the main reason 
why experimentation in the socia 
sciences is so rare as compared with 
the physical sciences, and why the 
social sciences have moved so slowly 
Medical science made similarly slov 
progress until modern instrument 
of biological measurement were de 
veloped. The Research Branch mad 
some new attacks on the measure 
ment problem in social psychology 
and sociology, and a considerabl 
part of its report is devoted to : 
fresh analysis of measurement theo 
ry which, it is hoped, will stimulat 
concerted efforts in this direction 
Another decade or two of accumu 
lated experience is likely to see grea 
improvements in social science, par 
ticularly as more and more of th 
newer students get a hardheadec 
training in mathematics, statistic 
and the design of experiments.* 


*See the series of four books on th 
“Studies in Social Psychology in Worl 
War II”: (1) The American Soldier: Aa 
justment during Army Life; (2) The Amen 
ican Soldier: Combat and Its Aftermath 
(3) Experiments on Mass Communice 
tion; and (4) Measurement and Predi 


tion (Princeton: Princeton University Pres 
1949). 


